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ESTHETIC AND THE RATIONAL IDEAL. III? 


ESTHETIC AND THE RATIONAL 


HETHER all forms of art lend their works to a division into 

tragic and comic, whether even epics and dramas fall in- 
tegrally into one or the other of these old-fashioned receptacles, is 
something I hope need not be settled before this discussion of beauty 
and rationality may come to a conclusion. But where with some 
confidence men have felt whole works of art to fall exclusively into 
the one, or else exclusively into the other of the two classes, these 
men have been clear enough as to the distinction they wished the 
two words to mark. There is something sturdy and reassuring to 
this hemming-and-hawing age in Dante’s Epistola X where ‘‘come- 
dia [it is said] differt a trageedia per hoc, quod tragedia in prin- 
cipio est admirabilis et quieta, in fine sive exitu est foetida et hor- 
ribilis.’’ 

Perhaps no one has thought at all about meanings in art who 
has not come to ask himself these questions: (1) If the distinction 
between tragedy and comedy stand not for some very real experience, 
how comes it these categories persist and seem so natural to the 
tongue? (2) But if the distinction be real, why grows it increas- 
ingly difficult even in that most promising domain of drama to attrib- 
ute any (let alone every) work all to the comic or all to the tragic 
muse ? 

Certainly, one must be prepared to pass awhile for very absurd 
who would recall, as having some bearing on the question, that be- 
tween Dante and us had happened—Leibnitz and Newton. They 
gave us The Calculus. The profit to our science of this superb in- 
vention has been to enable us to think in terms of rates, tendencies, 
and other ‘‘differential coefficients’’; whereas before (save for an 
occasional genius like Galileo) men had been constrained to express 
themselves in whole accomplishments, completed jobs, or at best 
| finite fractions of these. The full importance of this development, 

only my fellow-lover of the exact sciences will heartily feel (and 
he will know how to forgive me some little over-definiteness in my 
summary history). But he more than another may wonder what all 
this can have to do with art, tragedy, comedy! 

Continued from preceding issue, No. 10. 
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Yet does it not appear that Dante is here doing for the moving 
things of art just what the physicist of his day (following Aristotle) 
was doing for the motions of natural bodies? Aristotle’s physics 
was built on integral conceptions; its fundamental law (of ‘‘proper 
places’’) followed in imagination a body’s history from a terminus 
a quo to a terminus ad quem. Not less than his physics was Aris- 
totle’s conception of the drama developed in integral terms; and 
whatever the drama was, it was by reason of its beginning, its 
middle, and its end. In what other than integral terms should we 
then expect Dante to define tragedy, comedy, or anything else, 
whether of art or of science, he may have taken upon himself to dis- 
tinguish? To catch their differences, he must in some way begin at 
beginnings and end at ends. We have seen how for tragedy he 
does this (and as ‘‘most of us live most of our lives prior to Coperni- 
cus,’’ we rather like the effect): ‘‘Tragedy opens in dignity and 
repose; but horrible in its end and issue, leaves an odor of death 
and corruption.’’ The trouble later criticism has with this (as it 
would have with any other ‘‘integral’’) definition is curious: we 
all like this old-world casket, but what the new-world wants to call 
tragedy will rarely or never fit in it. Even if a ‘‘Hamlet’’ can be 
called admirabilis et quieta in its courtly beginnings (we do not 
insist on the prologue), the end is neither fetida nor horribilis—a 
heart cracks, but ’tis a noble heart. It would be but literary play 
to try out the formula, ‘‘in principio quieta, in exitu fcetida,’’ on 
myriads of ‘‘tragedies’’; I must trust experience to bear me out in 
the contention that Dante (like the rest of us) fails, not because he 
makes of tragedy the wrong description of integer, but because he 
thinks of it in integral terms at all. 

To my two questions (in reverse order) I now somewhat timidly 
venture these answers: Only per accidens can we make whole plays 
(let alone whole symphonies and whole cathedrals) fit their common 

‘structure into the traditional definitions of the tragic and the comic, 
because the tragic and the comic are not (and never should have been 
taken for) integral but differential conceptions. We cling as we 
do to the categories, tragic, comic, because as differential conceptions 
they are vitally important to the effect of any work of art, and have 
their part in every art effect. 


Among the terms of psychology and of common speech is one 
whose definition illustrates to good purpose the sense in which psy- 
chology as well as physics must recognize the differential meaning 
of some of its concepts. It is the familiar term ‘‘mood,’’ to whieh, 
after having defined it, I shall suggest the adjectives, tragic, comi, 


properly apply. 
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If one attend from start to finish on a living adventure, beginning 
with its acceptance of a goal, following on through whatever episodes 
to an end in attainment or defeat, one finds for it such adjectives as 
‘“suecessful,’’ ‘‘of happy issue,’’ and their opposites: all, adjectives 
applying to none but completed histories and to dramas played out. 
But one who is living this adventure has expressions of quite other 
order to describe his experience as it goes. Typical among such 
terms are those beginning with the compositive ‘‘sense-of’’: sense-of- 
progress, sense-of-satisfaction, sense-of-encouragement. Each of these 
could, I venture to think, be accurately defined as a ratio; or better, 
as that ‘‘limiting ratio’’ by which the mathematician is accustomed 
to express the momentary rate-of-change of one variable with respect 
to another. Thus, would not the ‘‘sense-of-encouragement’’ at any 
moment be something like the rate-of-change at that moment of the 
‘‘chance-of-attainment’’ with the ‘‘measure-of-progress’’ ?—both, cal- 
culable for the average man in terms of statistics. And so of the 
rest—one fears with these ‘‘differential coefficients’’ to weary those 
who love them not; though one who remembers how very mathe- 
matical all well-defined discussions of sensibility must become will 
not be inclined to lay his fatigue to the charge of the author’s 
perversity.” 

For our present purpose, it will be enough to point out the part 
“subjective conditions’’ play in determining the ‘‘sense-of’’ what- 
ever rate-of-change may belong to the moment. The variation of 
the ‘‘sense’’ with this subjective factor is, if I mistake not, what we 
call the ‘‘mood’’ of the actor. A ‘‘mood not justified by facts,’’ 
is a mood not justified by any order of facts leaving out of account 
this subjective factor, varying with the man and with his moment. 
But it would be a mistake, one on which William James is never 
tired of insisting, to suppose the mood to have no influence on the 
result. In the probabilities of the case, ‘‘mood’’ is of the greatest 
importance in calculating that factor we have called ‘‘chance-of- 
attainment.’’ ‘‘He reasons ill who leaves me out,’’ the mood might 
well warn the Gradgrind-caleulator of ‘‘chances’’ in human adven- 
ture. Now the fundamental moods would seem to be those of ‘‘ex- 
altation”’ and ‘‘depression.’’ The sense-of-encouragement, (¢.g.), 
exalted above what we should expect if we left out of our estimate 
certain subjective conditions,—is not this what we call the ‘‘trium- 
phant mood’’? Surely, the outcome of men’s fights depends to its 
last adjective on the kind of courage with which they are fought ; 
till even ‘‘Dutch courage’? is thought better than none, though less 
lasting than some. 

Among the influences affecting mood, beside the wine that exalts 

*Cf., Mind as Behavior, ‘‘On Sensibility.’’ 
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and the weather that depresses, there is, of course, art. But what 
though the particular object-of-art bringing exaltation or depression 
with it have every right to a place among the works of fine-art, yet 
if it be used as wine or weather to play upon mood, it is in that use 
but an implement of technic. Art itself turns remedy, if prescribed 
‘to restore’’: stimulant if taken ‘‘to lift,’’ sedative if ‘‘to let down’’; 
all, terms involving comparison with a normal courage or vim. 
Art’s work is indeed to effect creation by putting man in the mood 
to create: thus we meant it, when we made it the function of art 
‘‘to create the creator.’’ But the way in which the work-of-art does 
the work of art, is not that in which it may do the work of drugs. 
Where, indeed, should courage to create the new find a normal (i.., 
old-end-pursuing) vim with which to compare itself? 

And there are other influences playing on mood which yet I would 
be at pains to separate from the work by which art modifies us, 
We have spoken of the ‘‘teacher,’’ the bearer of new gospels and 
scorner of old delights: we know him by his converts, and them by 
their exaltation. ... 

(It is indeed of the teacher, not of the preacher or the voice-of- 
passion, I would here speak; though these, too, exalt. Of the 
preacher we think as of one who could write, ‘‘Ye know this, my be- 
loved brethren,’’ or again, ‘‘I have not written unto you because ye 
know not the truth, but because ye know it.’? But the teacher is he 
who first made this ‘‘truth’’ to be known. And just as the preacher 
may recall us from an evil love and inculcate a contemptus mundi, 
so may passion come to ‘‘count the world well lost.’’? But ‘‘passion- 
ate’’ is the proper adjective of a devotion; it is a peculiarity of no 
election: passionately may one pursue, but not passionately does one 
first let conviction of a new love steal one away from an old.) 

It is then the exaltation of the teacher’s convert I would compare 
with the like mood of art’s inspiring. And if I make this compari- 
‘gon, it but brings me back to the contention already voiced: art does 
not teach. The convert’s mood comes on him after and because he 
has accepted a new idea of heaven. When he compares the moment 
of his new progress with the moments of his past wandering, all 
he recollects of old encouragements now seem to him sprung from 
reasons for despair. From these deluded ‘‘senses’’ his present sense 
is distinguished by its totally different direction. Wherefore, no 
momentary success in pursuing an unchanged goal can compare 10 
its effect upon these ‘‘senses’’ (-of-progress, and the like) with the 
revirement following on conversion. No wonder the convert is al- 
ways of exalted mood: were he not, no conversion would have been! 
But there can be conversion only if goal be substituted for goal; the 
new goal must have been found and fixed. Such finding and fixing 
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will testify to the teacher’s perfect work—it would convict an artist 
of failure. 


Pray let none think this discourse to ramble, whether from wanton 
pleasure in change of theme or feeble lack of constancy. The fling- 
ing of a word like ‘‘exaltation’’ into humane conversation is a ges- 
ture too light and polite to call for explanation ; but the introduction 
of ‘‘moods’’ and their adjectives into a program of analysis can only 
be justified on two gravest grounds: that the terms are definable; 
and that they are indispensable. I hope we have said enough to 
show in what way their definition may be sought; to do more than 
indicate would be beyond patience. And as for their necessity to the 
describing of art’s effects (the tragic, e.g., and the comic) ,—after all, 
only the event can prove it. To that event (and first so far as 
tragedy and comedy are concerned in it) we now come,—7f the critic 
will allow me one more assumption. And that assumption is this: 

We may have a sense of changed direction before we realize to 
what new thing our change may tend! 

I hardly know whether to a thoughtful person this postulate will 
seem too absurd or too absurdly little to ask. The experience of 
being disoriented, of having lost one’s way, is certainly common; 
and one may know one is not headed for home before one can guess 
to what destiny he is straying. Our language lets us speak of the 
lost bewildered groping of one whose compass has newly lost its 
pole, his heart its polestar. No preacher has induced this mood, 
no teacher has yet come to mend it: life may have produced the like; 
but if not, art must—it is life’s first response to art’s ‘‘message of 
diseontent.’’ 

Now I imagine any complete work of art, be it tragedy or be it 
comedy, to bring a moment when one is left swaying in ‘‘the Wind 
that blows between the Worlds.’’ Then comes the crux which must 
define the tragic and the comic mood. If in the movement of the 
artist’s art the sense of direction takes a homeward turning—the 
moment is comic; or rather its mood is so, when art exalts the exile’s 
sense of returning and warms the lover’s glow of reconciliation. 
But if the artist’s impulsion, though not toward any new world, 
has so turned from the old as to let form in the heart a vague 
“‘irrevocable,’’ then the way is open to tragedy. Not sadness, but 
tragedy. 

In a word, after the artist has blown his breath of discontent 
he may either direct our tendency toward home again, and reaffirma- 
tion; or he may not. If he do, we breathe once more, and in a world 
hot without its ugly ills we are ready to take new comfort of its 
homeliest goods. ‘‘ After all’’—that is the word for the comic mood 
~~After all, you know, 
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A glass is good, and a lass is good, 

And a pipe to smoke in cold weather; 

The world is good, and the people are good, 
And we’re all good fellows together. 


But if the artist blow us not back again, return us not toward 
comfortable old works and days; if he leave the time so out of joint 
neither we alas nor any can set it right again—then what? (I 
must assume the postulate begged to have been allowed.) Before 
the vision of a new time can shape itself in the intellect, the sense- 
of-repulsion that had all along been upon us takes on an assurance 
of constancy: whithersoever we tend, we know we can never turn 
back. This I call the tragic moment. That it is not without sadness, 
is true: that it is all made of sadness, is not. Whatever fatidi et 
horribilis there may be in the end of the tragic story (regarded as 
an integral thing), such words have no last say in telling of the tragic 
mood. For only when the tragic moment is inspired of beauty have 
we the tragic mood. 


The most indulgent reader will have wondered what had become 
of this word ‘‘beauty”’’ since the last chapter came to a hopeful close, 
promising briefly to arrive at definition. Behold, the word is again 
with us; and this time, I promise, for the last time. 

’Tis said the cannibals consume their enemies for the gratification 
of no outlandish taste in viands; but from a faith that with the 
assimilated virtue of a foe they must enhance their own. ‘‘ Assist- 
ing’’ (as the French idiom has it) at the cracking of a noble heart, 
we, too, become a manner of cannibal: consuming this heart, we make 
only its virtue our own; its cracking is another’s agony we can in 
no wise share. When, then, art has brought us to the moment we 
have called the tragic, the moment when a movement out of the old 
self and its time-out-of-joint has ‘‘set’’ in the sense of never-return- 
ing, then if the mood is triumphant, its energy creative, I call the 
work of art beautiful. 

Wherewith I am led to set down certain conclusions, which if 
they seem to depart from tradition may yet find in the mind of the 
critical something to say for themselves: 

1. All (complete) art is essentially tragic. 

2. Beauty is that quality of a work of art which makes its tragic 
turning a moment inspired by a triumphant mood of new creating. 

3. The ideal of this creating is a world-more-rational, not a world- 
more-beautiful. 

4. The value of beauty to life is its inspiration to a soul in tra- 
vail; it is no quality of a heaven in which this soul might find rest. 

5. The esthetic motive presupposes a ‘‘rational ideal’? (whose 
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definition is yet to be sought) ; the rational is not to be defined in 
terms of the esthetic. 


Let me postpone, till a welcome critic’s interest invite and excuse 
it, the defense of what may seem most strange in these theses. That 
art should hold no unmitigated comedies; that it should always 
energize, never soothe ; that it must always be somewhat bitter, never 
wholly sweet ; that the ugly and the neutral are essential to it, and 
make its beauty possible—these are some of the implications I ex- 
pect to be called on to defend. For the moment it may be enough to 
hint at the strategy this defense would depend on, were it forced 
immediately to take the field. 

It would first remind the critic how careful we have been to 
distinguish between the work-of-art and art’s complete work. Just 
as no, or only a rare, scientist actually brings an old world crashing 
down about our ears to build a new one in its stead,—so, no artist 
may be allowed to take on his single soul the whole burden of art. 
Just as science advances line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little, there a little—so does art; and he is as true an artist as 
another, who leaves off early or begins late. There are works of 
art without beauty; they stop with the ugly or the neutral, content 
to have sown their discontent. There are works beginning where 
the first left off, and seem to contribute only the mood beauty should 
inspire ; yet these latter could not have been, had the others not gone 
before. 

And my second line of defense would be perhaps this: unmixed 
laughter and unmixed sweetness are offered us less commonly than 
we may suppose, in our haste. Not only do really great works of art 
seeming to offer the one or the other presuppose, but in their very 
hearts recall, what is not gay, what is not sweet. The artist himself 
is most sensitive to this. Of himself the poet might write, ‘‘I’m 
never merry when I hear sweet music.’’ His own prodigalities the 
buffoon might mock with a Nequicquam! . . . 


Nequicquam quoniam medio de fonte Jeporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus angat. 


But all this shall be for another time. My present task is done. 
Let me recall some part of it: 


To the ultimate purpose, the purpose which, having the making 
of a world within its power the heart ought to embrace:as its whole 
desire, we gave no other name than ‘‘the rational ideal.’’ Making 
our way toward the definition of this ideal, we conceived the hap- 
hazard and historical to be for once the best, as it is the most human, 
guide. We would let others tell what meant to them the ultimate, 
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the ‘‘rational’’ desire; trying their sayings, we would try out our 
own heart’s meaning. Out of many possible others, it was rather 
chance or old friendship put William James and his ‘‘Sentiment of 
Rationality’’ in our thoughts, and brought us, as to a promising 
beginning, to that paragraph of his: 

If ... there were several systems excogitated, equally satisfying to our 
purely logical needs, they would still have to be passed in review, and approved 


or rejected by our aesthetic and practical nature. Can we define the tests of 
rationality which these parts of our nature would use? 


Patiently have we tried—so far as our ‘‘esthetic nature’’ voiced 
a demand for satisfaction—to find what part the beauty it craved 
would have in a rational ideal. And our finding is summed up in 
the single word—None. 

Is this disappointing? At least it does not undervalue the 
craving for beauty: that is genuine enough and more than ever 
ought to inspire the day’s work. But beauty is the inspiration of 
the worker as he works, not a name for the thing he is working 
toward. Heaven itself is not beautiful; only, without beauty we 
should faint on the way thither. We do not want a morrow more 
beautiful than the day, a morrow to that morrow more beautiful 
still, and so on toward a heaven all beauty. But we want a mor- 
row’s offering of greater beauty that by its inspiration tomorrow’s 
labor may more greatly fashion than today’s—a rational world. 
We have not driven the poet from our republic of working men: 
without him these men would work the worse. Yet is he not the 
architect to draw the plan of any ultimate ‘“‘mansion’’! 

Who, then, is this architect and what is the name of this mansion! 
If it is completely to satisfy us workmen, its plan must (James has 
said) ‘‘be passed in review and approved or rejected by our aesthetic 
and practical nature.’’ Our ‘‘aesthetic nature’’ has now studied the 
problem, has turned to sing to the builders and refused to design the 
‘building. What of that other nature of ours, the ‘‘practical,’”’— 
what is it, and what will it command? 

I know not to whom we should turn to learn of the ‘‘practical”’ 
in us (when we do not refer to technical abilities) if not to the 
moralist, and to the religious spirit. To them surely all history 
would point as to the men who would set a definite name to the goal 
of human endeavor: they are the greatly practical souls. ‘‘Can 
we define—this is the part our next interest would have in James’s 
question—can we define the test of rationality which the moral port 
of our nature would use?’’ 

But that must be, if may be, the topic of a future occasion. 

Epear A. Singer, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


.— series of meetings has been added to the history of 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. These meetings, held in the halls of the University of Chicago 
on April 1st to 3d, 1926, were well attended and widely enjoyed. 
If the purpose of such gatherings is properly estimated, the meetings 
could be called a distinct success. In recent years the none too 
friendly critics of such gatherings have been prone to comment on 
the fact that all the papers did not prove of permanent value or 
striking novelty. Such criticisms could, of course, be reiterated 
now. But while several papers at these last sessions made contribu- 
tions worth traveling some distance to hear, other purposes, more 
simple and homely, but perhaps more natural and immediately im- 
portant, seem to have been effectively served. The regional meet- 
ings of philosophers serve, as even the journals can hardly do, to 
acquaint teachers of philosophy with the mental attitudes and the 
intellectual interests of their fellow-teachers. They encourage the 
younger men to present their thought on current issues and furnish 
a direct criticism of that thought. They help to re-define the dif- 
ferences of ‘‘schools’’ of thought as the discussions of papers draw 
in the larger membership in attendance at the meetings. And they 
permit an informal challenge of the accuracy of interpretation such 
as the printed page does not provide in even the most occasional of 
journals. Such purposes were excellently fulfilled at the recent 
Chicago sessions of the Western Division. Some members who have 
attended the annual sessions for many successive years spoke of this 
year’s meeting as of exceptional value along the lines mentioned. 
The variety of topics presented and discussed was great. The 
most recurrent subjects were time, the nature of art, ethical motiva- 
tion, and the nature of philosophy. The presidential address by 
Professor Tawney turned attention to religion. It is interesting to 
note how frequently the successive presidents of the Association have 
chosen to talk about religion. The responsibility of giving a presi- 
dential address seems to induce an essentially religious frame of 
mind. Even materialists have shown cosmic piety on such occasions. 
So an instrumentalist could well take opportunity to point out the 
value of the experimental attitude in the field of religion. This 
Professor Tawney did in a delightful review of the significance of the 
history of Greek and Christian religious developments. These de- 
velopments furnish ample evidence, it was pointed out, for an ex- 
perimental attitude. It has been the open-minded spirit of adven- 
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turous search for the greatest possible values of human life which 
has built up religions. Rituals express in beautiful forms the aspira- 
tions after the bigger human values and are themselves messages 
to those who use them aright. The rituals become bonds and fetters 
whenever taken as expressing the final form within which the search 
for values must be confined. No form can be final to an expanding 
life. Though Professor Tawney’s address was in line with the 
definition of religion in terms of the conservation of values, his 
emphasis was rather on the eager search for an expanding range of 
ever-increasing values. Ages of faith are the ages of creative moral 
insight. And new experiment, new discovery, new syntheses of 
values are recurrently and perennially necessary if religion is to 
maintain its place as a guiding force of moral idealism. 

Professor Parker presented a paper on ‘‘The Unity and Order 
of Time.’’ His thesis was that a correct view of time would have 
to combine the partial truths in the views of Newton and Bergson. 
While for Newton time is akin to an ordinal series and for Bergson 
it is a unity of duration, both succession and unity characterize the 
actual time of our world. There are no momentary existences. 
The present is not an isolated or a separate item between past and 
future. Rather it is a whole inclusive of much of both past and 
future. Some of the past is constantly disappearing in a kind of 
ontological leakage (at least so far as we can detect), and much of 
the future has yet to be made. Yet it is also true that the past is 
largely preserved through memory and the relatively permanent 
structures of the world (e.g., rock strata), and that the future is 
partially given in the tendencies of the moment, in dreams, in plans 
now developing. Under any other view both history and prediction 
would be unintelligible. Reality can be compared to a series of 
coneentrie circles, each smaller one representing the various pasts 
from which an increasing part disappears in leakage, while the 

‘futures are then to be depicted by some such device as sectors be- 
tween the radii of the circles which stretch out far beyond the cir- 
cumference of even the largest circle. 

Dr. Piatt and Professor Burtt also discussed time. Dr. Piatt 
gave a behavioristic interpretation of nature. Nature and mind he 
took to be reflective products of an immediate experience which is 
the ultimate datum of metaphysical analysis. The primary qualities 
define the ends of action within nature, and the secondary qualities 
serve as tools to be used in the pursuit of these ends. Professor 
Burtt offered a view of evolution from the standpoint of subjective 
idealism. The supposition of transition from past through present 
to future is a construction which the mind learns to build up. But 
real evolution is rather to be found in the passage from potentiality 
to actuality. This latter passage is not itself a process in time: it 
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does not begin in the past and come on to the present: it is a timeless 
affair which is then fashioned into an artificial series of temporal suc- 
cession. 

In general discussion Professor Otto pointed out the difficulty 
of the notion of ‘‘immediate experience.’’ He found it puzzling to 
think of nature and mind as products of such an experience, and 
realistically spoke of nature as an ultimate metaphysical concept for 
the realm within which mind appears and experience takes place. 
Professor McGilvary likewise objected that we do not start from 
“immediate experience.’’ We get out of such a supposition only 
what we have put into it. Behavior, stimulus, environment, response 
are sophisticated terms of interpretation, and yet what is often taken 
as immediate experience is only a grouping of such terms. 

The very word ‘‘behaviorism’’ seemed to make it impossible for 
Professor Alexander to resist denouncing the pragmatists for their 
perversion of philosophy from the noble pursuit of ideal truth to 
the scramble for material possession and sensuous delights. He 
pictured the pragmatist as the wolf engaged in a chase after a 
rabbit and as interested only in the heartless crunching of his teeth 
into the tender prey. Instead of lending himself to the furthering 
of such unworthy ends the philosopher should turn once more to 
contemplate the celestial rose. And then the battle was on. Pro- 
fessor Meade questioned whether the fact that men pursue ends 
justified the figure of the wolf and the rabbit. Professor Moore 
pointed out that idealists eat beefsteaks and even at times rabbits 
and were not thereby incapacitated for contemplation. He inquired 
whence the content of the vision of the celestial rose came if not from 
the earthly roses we enjoy. And he pointed out that the very earliest 
writings of the pragmatic school (as the opening passages of Dewey’s 
Studies in Logical Theory) claimed to start from the world of pri- 
mary values, as of friendship and the beauty of roses, and made 
reflection subservient to the gaining of just such values. He held 
that the issue was properly whether contemplation of some sort of 
a celestial rose or analysis of earthly ways and means was the better 
technique for gaining human ends. Professor Fuller likewise sought 
to bring the ideal into the sphere of common human affairs by his 
suggestion that the central sacrament of several of the great reli- 
gions has been expressed in terms of the partaking of nutriment. 
Shortly after the animated discussion both idealists and pragma- 
tists adjourned to enjoy the hospitality of the University in a 
luncheon at the Quadrangle Club. But the reverbations of the 
conflict over the celestial rose continued to sound in discussions 
even after the departure of Professor Alexander. 

In a paper on the Gegenstandstheorie Dr. Faber commented upon 
the work of Husserl, Meinong, Russell, Hicks, and others. He 
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stated his own position thus. There are three strata in the con- 
sideration of objects. The object may be identified with what I at 
any moment perceive, a limited aspect, of course. It may be identi- 
fied with what a god would perceive, the totality of aspects available 
to theoretically complete inspection. And finally it may be regarded 
as an ‘‘z,’’ an ‘‘x’’ which is not given in presentations, but is rather 
a pure idea of that of which we have knowledge. Professor Parker 
agreed with the treatment of the object as of a rich nature which 
we can not hope fully to exhaust in our analyses of it. Dr. Reiser 
gave a thorough and competent review of the present situation in 
the problem of purpose in nature, pointing out the weak points in 
the arguments on both sides, contending that the question was at 
present undecided, and calling for philosophers to abjure partisan- 
ship and keep an open mind on this problem. Dr. Baumgarten read 
a paper on progress, maintaining that progress has been localized 
and specific, not cosmic and general. Professor Stoops returned 
to the thesis which he has presented at former meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, expounding the psychological approach to philosophy. 
Thought is a response within the nervous system to the diverse 
stimuli of the environment. Hence the unity of experience is to 
be understood in terms of vital integration, not in terms of episte- 
mology. Ideas are not in fact detached from organic action; and 
the theories of dualism are due to an incorrect interpretation built 
up through dissociation of the biological unity of human activity. 
Professor Meade was taken by Professor Stoops to be restating his 
position in the comments which Professor Meade made on his paper. 
The physical object lies, according to Professor Meade, in the man- 
ipulatory area between the distant object or stimulus and the final 
consummation of any act of response to that stimulus. To conceive 
the physical object as an effectively occupied portion of space-time 
is to take an abstraction of science apart from the conditions of its 
relevance. The physical object is the same for all persons or for 
the same person at different moments just because it is necessary to 
have a fixed term for effective manipulation towards desired ends. 

Two entire sessions of the meeting were devoted to papers on 
ethical topics, and many questions were here raised which furnished 
the basis of discussion. Professor Martin gave an interpretation of 
conscience which recalled the ideas of T. H. Green. Conscience is 
the self-seeking-the-good. In action and reaction of the incipient 
self and the environment, there arises an integrated self. Con- 
science is the name for this self as it endeavors to preserve and 
further its own integrity. Conscience, though not infallible, has 
then, moral authority. Professor Mitchell defined an ideal as 4 
symbol, usually in terms of some sort of imagery, which would satisfy 
a primal urge or drive of the self. And he suggested the need for 
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an ethical laboratory to collect data on the problem of relating ideals 
effectively to action. The question thus raised proved a stimulant 
to abundant comment. Professor Gavert stressed the point that 
ideals are not themselves driving forces, and showed the consequent 
difficulty of moral education. Mrs. Tufts alluded to social work 
among children as illustrating the ineffectiveness of trying to impose 
an ideal externally on another person. Professor Smith seemed 
most discouraging in his contention that an ideal is ineffective until 
a habit in accord therewith is formed and is not needed thereafter. 
Professor Moore overturned the course which the discussion had 
been taking by remarking that it was not so much the ideal as the 
drive which, unguided and undirected, would prove ineffective. 
He thus called attention to the way in which so frequently moralists 
begin at the wrong end in their analysis of ethical problems. 

Professor Blake read a delightful paper in defence of hedonism. 
In a manner at once witty and penetrating he defined the hedonistic 
position according to the principles of Professor G. E. Moore, 
pointed out the failure of the traditional criticisms to meet the posi- 
tion thus defined, refuted the attacks of Royce, Miss Calkins, and 
other contemporary writers, and ended with a recognition that the 
ultimate principle of hedonism rested upon intuitive grounds. The 
paper brought forth many brief comments. Professor Tufts pointed 
out that right is a concept derived from social problems, thus differ- 
ing in its origin from the concept ‘‘good’’ which comes from prob- 
lems of personal satisfactions. Professor Fuller questioned whether 
the satisfactions with which we identify happiness are quite the same 
as those meant by pleasure. 

Professor Wright’s discussion of the senses in which values can 
properly be called subjective and objective was a piece of careful 
and successful analysis. The value of an object is proportionate to 
the way in which the object harmonizes and vitalizes our activities. 
Values indubitably exist; but they appear, in many if not all cases, 
to be relative to human desires. In that sense they are subjective. 
However, these values do more than express what is unique in some 
particular individuals. Universalized by utterance in articulate 
speech, incorporation in practical contrivances, and presentation in 
esthetic form, these values become capable of social verification. In 
that sense they often become objective. In addition it would be 
found possible to say either that values were created or that they 
Were discovered. They are created in the sense that they have to 
be worked out codperatively. They are discovered in the sense that 
they depend on the qualities of the objects in the external environ- 
ment. 

Three other papers dealt with ethical questions. Professor Craw- 
ford commented upon four books of recent date, by Stoops, Fite, 
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Otto, and Havelock Ellis, which he believed would together give a 
consistent statement of a functional ethics. Professor Smith re. 
ported that a vote of students in an elementary course in ethics did 
not favor such books as against the classical literature: rather the 
vote put Kant’s Metaphysics of Morals down in first place and 
Mill’s Utilitarvanism in second place. Professor Chambers read a 
paper on the natural basis of moral law. Professor Brogan gave a 
paper on a “‘limited ethical system’’ in which he endeavored to 
divide up the field of ethical problems into six divisions. The pur- 
pose of such a division would be to enable one better to distinguish 
the questions on which fairly certain answers can be given from those 
which remain quite debatable. 

Two papers on esthetics were presented before the Association. 
Dr. Van Meter Ames described the function of the esthetic ex- 
perience. As the moral attitude is concerned with solving problems 
and the scientific attitude is concerned with finding suitable means 
for attaining the desired solution, so the esthetic attitude lies in the 
enjoyment of values for their own sake. The esthetic experience 
comes during the moment before reflection sets in to solve a problem. 
Physical objects which facilitate our responses and all hints to solu- 
tion of social problems are then a matter of art ; and in so far as such 
objects and hints help to establish the self on a broader basis, they 
possess beauty. Professor Fuller read a chapter from a forthcom- 
ing book, dealing with Plato’s view of the fine arts. His exposition 
of Plato’s ideas had the clarity and literary charm which we have 
come to expect as a matter of course from his writing. His closing 
paragraphs were devoted to a criticism of Plato. As over against 
Plato he held that a work of art in ‘‘imitation’’ of some natural 
object might have value even if the object imitated did not. The 
intention of all great art is to set forth the eternal, not merely to 
copy what is already given. Plato’s somewhat priggish attitude 
towards certain tendencies in the art contemporary to him blinded 
him to the fact that the best artists were virtually presenting in 
plastic form vistas of timeless significance and hence were dealing 
with what was essentially akin to a Platonic idea. In discussion of 
this paper Professor Fuller contended that Plato’s attacks on con- 
temporary art were not due to a dialectical development of other 
parts of his philosophy, and he explained that the best artists might 
be virtually setting forth a Platonic idea without being conscious 
of the philosophical explanation which we might give of the signifi- 
cance of their work. Professor Meade made the happy suggestion 
that in the restrictions to which Plato wished to subject the artist 
Plato was but institutionalizing a form of control which the com- 
munity had long exercised and the artist had long accepted. 
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At several times during the meeting attention was turned to 
the nature of philosophy itself. Professor Walcott described the 
way in which he dealt with the history of philosophy. Professor 
Starbuck rebuked the members of the Association for the unfruitful 
character of present philosophical work, and urged the need of an 
experimental method in philosophy. But what he meant by the 
experimental method did not seem to arouse much enthusiasm 
among those present. Professor Starbuck would replace ‘‘chatter 
about transcendental concepts’’ by experimentation concerning such 
things as the smooth-muscle mechanisms involved in the esthetic 
experience or the correlation of moral attitudes with religious be- 
liefs. He startled the meeting by presenting as one of the results 
of his own experimentation that among believers in a personal God 
breaches of honesty were more frequent than among those who did 
not accept that belief. Dr. Baumgarten objected that the psycholo- 
gist often does not know exactly what he is measuring, and that he 
shows his inability to give a final analysis of human nature by hand- 
ing over to the poet whatever he can not measure. Professor Fuller 
urged that the philosopher should not go down with unskilled hands 
into the field of the experimental sciences, but should take the con- 
clusions of the scientist and reflect upon the meaning and value of 
these conclusions. Professor Fuller had earlier in the meeting ob- 
jected to making philosophy a kind of program of social reform, 
lest propaganda for some specific change take the place of an un- 
biased view of the nature of things. While the expression of his 
views was broken into by a murmur from another member to the 
effect that ‘‘I still think William James was a philosopher,’’ he 
explained that while reforms might follow from a clear understand- 
ing of things the attitude of clear understanding could not well be 
combined with the attitude of reforming things. The Association 
seemed, however, to have much more sympathy with the concern of 
the philosopher over the ethical training of children and adults than 
with the kind of experimentation desired by Professor Starbuck. 

At the annual smoker Professor Alexander read a paper on the 
contentious topic ‘‘Where Bryan was right.’’ He identified the 
position of Mr. Clarence Darrow with a reckless ‘‘Darwinism in 
morals,’’ while he regarded Bryan, in spite of his intellectual short- 
comings, as the champion of the idea of personal responsibility in 
human conduct. On the moot points of biological fact and Biblical 
criticism he seemed always to agree with the opponents of Bryan. 
Yet he failed to take the issues of the Dayton trial as involving 
such matters primarily, and claimed that on the leading question 
of responsibility versus Darwinism Bryan was right. The paper was 
not discussed in open session, as the Association was invited to par- 
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take of refreshments generously provided by the University of 
Chicago. Professor Alexander may have detected in the adjourn- 
ment of discussion for refreshments a conduct which made him the 
next day compare the pragmatist to the wolf seeking to seize the 
rabbit. On the other hand, according to the informal discussion of 
his lecture in several corners of the room during the enjoyment of 
the refreshments, his isolation of one aspect of a complex intersec. 
tion of problems as the outstanding issue resulted in a false view of 
the situation. The question of responsibility was said to lose mean- 
ing apart from the complexities of a specific situation, as the celestial 
rose in its abstraction loses the fragrance and graceful form of any 
concrete rose. And thus the antithesis of views ran through the 
entire series of sessions. 
Srertine P. LAMPRECHT. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





ON MATHEMATICAL LOGIC 


HEN, some time ago, Professor Lewis very considerately for- 
warded to me a copy of his interesting review * of my study— 
The Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic—in order 
that I might prepare an early reply, if I so desired, my first impulse 
was to desist. It then seemed to me that if any one were to read 
the study carefully, in connection with the reviewer’s criticisms, he 
could form his own independent conclusions on the points at issue 
between us. But it has since occurred to me that there are involved 
several matters of considerable interest to students of logic generally, 
and hence it may be as well to discuss, briefly, those particular points 
which I regard as most important. I would be happy if such a dis- 
cussion should contribute anything to the ‘‘rapprochement and better 
understanding on both sides,’’ which the reviewer emphasizes as 
eminently desirable. 

1. To begin with, then, Professor Lewis observes that ‘‘in discuss- 
ing the philosophical position which accords with some special dis- 
cipline, two methods are possible: one may study the subject his- 
torically and externally, taking as its implications those which its 
devotees have generally insisted upon; or one may put oneself within 
the discipline and discover what is characteristic or necessary by a0 
independent examination. For one whose attitude is unsympathetic, 
the first method is... more objective. But it suffers from the 
obvious liability to confuse what is merely historical with what is 
unavoidable.’’ And as an example of such a confusion the reviewer 


1The review appeared in this JourNAL, Vol. XXIII, No. 8, 1926. 
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cites the fact that historically ‘‘from Boole to Principia Mathe- 
matica’’ mathematical logicians have adopted or emphasized the ‘‘ex- 
tensional’’ viewpoint—+.e., the doctrine that all terms must be read 
jn extension rather than in intension. This may be taken, then, as 
a doctrine somehow generally associated, in the minds of its advo- 
cates, with the fundamental presuppositions of their ‘‘special dis- 
cipline.’’ But Professor Lewis insists that there is nothing ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ about this historically actual connection; he argues, in effect, 
that if we were to view the subject from ‘‘within’’ and sympatheti- 
cally, instead of ‘‘historically and externally,’’ we would discover— 
what? That certain students of the subject—e.g., MacColl, and one 
other whom the reviewer modestly refrained from mentioning— 
had worked out certain developments which show that at least some 
formal or abstract truths ‘‘can only be stated as the implication of 
concepts—i.e., in intension.’’ In other words, I take it that accord- 
ing to these authorities one may adopt the view which regards the 
intension of (some ?) terms as more fundamental than their exten- 
sion, and still adhere to all of the really basic doctrines of the mathe- 
matical logicians. 

Now this is a position which I believe to be thoroughly untenable 
in principle. Even after an examination of Mr. Lewis’s own con- 
tributions to the subject I still hold that you can not at one and the 
same time envisage your terms primarily in intension and also ad- 
here to the fundamental tenets of mathematical logic. To me it is 
a plain contradiction in terms, for example, to deal in absolutely 
‘formal or abstract truths,’’ and also to talk seriously of regarding 
concepts ‘‘in intension.’’ As a matter of fact, it is, of course, more 
precise and correct to say that it is not a question of alternatives 
—of extension versus intension—at all. For every term has both 
intension and extension. This, doubtless, is a commonplace, but it 
is one of some importance, and no logical theory which disregards 
it can survive. 

2. But aside from this particular point there is the whole matter 
of principle and method of criticism which Professor Lewis raises. 
I do not understand how criticism can be (as this authority seems 
to hold) at once ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘external.’’ In fact I relied on 
historical actuality as much as possible precisely in order to achieve 
objectivity and avoid externality. And, indeed, the reviewer seems 
to concede at least a certain amount of success as to objectivity, but 
implies that I nevertheless failed to approach the subject sympathe- 
tically and from the inside. 

From what Professor Lewis says further on in his review I take 
it that one instance of my unsympathetic attitude results in the 
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imputation of failure to Principia Mathematica. So that for those 
who have any internal knowledge as to what was attempted in that 
work, and ‘‘the degree of its achievement,’’ my criticisms will serve 
rather and mainly as an exposure of my own failure to understand 
and appreciate its motives. Yet I took especial pains to state in 
some detail its aims, the proposed methods of attaining them, and 
the principles and conceptions upon which the whole is based—and 
not in my own words merely, but, so far as might be, in the words 
of Royce, Mr. Russell, and other authorities, including Professor 
Lewis himself. If this method does not render possible, criticism 
from ‘‘within,’’ in the sense demanded by the reviewer, then so far 
as I can see, there is nothing more to be said—all criticism would 
automatically be rendered nugatory. And hence I am still inclined 
to maintain that I was fairly successful in supporting my imputa- 
tion of practically complete failure to the efforts of the logisticians, 
judging solely by the internal evidence which they themselves have 
so far furnished, and in the light of the claims which they have them- 
selves put forward. Perhaps it is not without significance that 
so far they have answered none of the rather pointed and severe criti- 
cisms brought forward independently by Brunschvicg, by Bradley, 
by Cassirer, by Hélder, and by others, of the standpoint and pre- 
suppositions of mathematical logic. Or are we to assume that all of 
these critics are also guilty of an error like my own? Evidently the 
reviewer or some other competent authority would render a real 
service in pointing out specifically wherein these criticisms lack 
validity. 

3. Near the end of his review Professor Lewis states that I do 
not discuss, ‘‘except by implication’’ the ‘‘diffieult question,” 
‘‘whether any formal knowledge is truly separable from empirical 
sources or elements.’’ If this statement were strictly accurate I 
should have to admit a serious defect in my study. But I need only 
quote from other reviews to prove that another impression is more 
prevalent. One such reviewer quotes me as follows: ‘‘Perhaps the 
most important element in this conception of an abstract logic is 
... the naive, uncritical postulation of an external, 1.e., spatial, 
relation between the world of thought and the physical universe”’ 
(cf. the study, p. 59). Another reviewer, supposedly paraphrasing 
and summarizing my argument, proceeds as follows : ‘‘ Modern mathe- 
matical logicians . . . maintain that the fundamental concepts of 
logic and mathematics are the work of pure thought :that ‘as a sep- 
arate faculty of the mind [thought] is considered capable of abstract- 
ing from all contact with the ex hypothesi separate world of sense 
perception, and of moving in an ideal realm of its own, where It 
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ereates or discovers, a priori, its own objects, and the most general 
laws governing their theoretical (logical and mathematical) con- 
sideration.’ Dr. Smart holds that this theory rests on a misinter- 
pretation of Leibniz, accompanied by a corresponding failure to com- 
prehend the principles, the methods, and the fundamental concepts 
of mathematical science.’’ Thus my general attitude and criticisms 
appear to be quite obvious to some readers of the study. This is but 
to repeat the old errors of early rationalism, I seem quite plainly to 
say. 

Moreover, Professor Lewis himself asserts that ‘‘ Professor Smart 
characterizes the presence of such extra-logical criteria [e.g., those 
of ‘abstract Euclidean geometry,’ ‘cardinal numbers,’ etc.] in 
determining what logical orders are selected for development or 
study as a ‘surreptitious introduction’ of presuppositions.’’ And the 
reviewer denies my characterization—which, nota bene, amounts to 
an imputation of the fallacy of arguing in a circle—on the (unsup- 
ported) ground that ‘‘the logistic method of developing any abstract 
system in no wise depends on any question of possible applications: 
that is the peculiar significance of abstract mathematics—that it 
needs no empirical premises.’’ Obviously the reviewer introduces 
several questionable dichotomies here,—e.g., those of ‘‘extra-logical’’ 
versus ‘‘logical’’ criteria; ‘‘abstract system’’ versus ‘‘ possible appli- 
cation ;’? and ‘‘abstract’’ versus ‘‘empirical’’ premises. And I 
might with a considerable degree of adequacy characterize the work 
under review as an attempt (a) to bring to light those dichotomies 
(roughly summed up in the hoary antithesis between rationalism 
and empiricism), (b) to show that these antitheses are of purely 
‘‘metaphysical’’ or ‘‘external’’ origin, and have nothing whatever 
to do with the science of mathematics, its foundations, or its mode 
of procedure. 

In other words, what I hold—always on the basis of the internal 
evidence—is that the mathematical logicians introduce into their 
premises the very conceptions which they claim to have ‘‘deduced’’ 
in their conclusions. For example, in Principia Mathematica cardi- 
nal number is supposedly ‘‘deduced’’ from the ‘‘logical’’ concept of 
a “class.’? But more than one careful student (e.g., Cassirer, 
Brunschvicg, Holder) of the logic of science has shown independently 
that this ‘‘deduction’”’ involves a circular argument. And the same 
is true with regard to the method of ‘‘selection’’ which Royce sought 
to establish. Only because care has been taken, by reference to the 
properly mathematical conceptions and procedure, to introduce into 
the original ‘‘postulates’’ the very ideas and conditions contained 
in the result supposedly to be obtained, is that result obtained at all. 
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Thus it is not properly a question of abstract system versus con- 
crete application, but of hypostatized, @ priort conceptions versus 
mathematical actuality. There is likewise no question of purely 
empirical premises versus purely formal, ‘‘logical’’ ones, except for 
those who arbitrarily set up such a dichotomy. On the other hand, 
it is as true of mathematics as of any other science that it is a growing 
body of systematic knowledge. Its premises, data, and conclusions 
are accordingly constantly undergoing modification. Cantor’s work 
is a brilliant case in point. And no science starts either from purely 
‘‘empirical,’’ or from purely ‘‘formal’’ or ‘‘abstract,’’ premises or 
data, fixed once and for all, for the very good reason that such 
antithetical conceptions represent no actually separable elements in 
experience. What is surely obvious and historically actual is that 
all science, including mathematics, has its ultimate origin in common- 
sense experience, and, as the science develops, what was implicit 
in that experience is made explicit. By means of a legitimate 
abstraction what are irrelevancies, from the point of view of the sci- 
entific purpose, are gradually purged away, latent assumptions are 
exposed, new, more precise considerations and methods are brought 
to bear on the original subject-matter, etc., etc. And, as the history 
of science shows, a body of knowledge undergoing a process of more 
or less complete self-development—the work of thought in its effort 
to render coherent our experience of the physical, space-time world— 
is the result. For the student who in this way objectively contem- 
plates ‘‘from within,’’ the actual progress of science, the endeavors 
of the logisticians to supply a purely formal, ‘‘logical’’ basis for 
mathematics, or any other science, can not but appear as gratuitous, 
external, and false in principle. 

H. R. Smarr. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Studies in the History of Ideas. Vol. II. Edited by the Department 
of Philosophy, Columbia University. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. 377 pp. 


The second volume of the Columbia Studies in the History of 
Ideas covers a wide range of time and a diversity of topics. Most 
of the essays are, indeed, what the series of studies purport to be, 
‘‘exercises of historical imagination,’’ in the good and proper sense 
of that term. That is, they are serious efforts to take an historical 
philosopher, concept, or problem, and to portray the subject with 
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sympathy, imagination, and accuracy, and to see it in some broad 
perspective. 

It is impossible in a brief review to do justice to each of the 
contributions. Three essays are devoted to ancient philosophy, two 
to Plato and one to Plotinus. Mr. Dewey, in the opening essay, on 
‘The Socratic Dialogues of Plato,’’ sketches briefly a point of view 
from which the early Platonic dialogues may be interpreted. His 
thesis is that these dialogues are not genuinely Socratic; they do not 
faithfully portray views which can be attributed to the historical 
Socrates. They are, rather, refutations of contemporary thinkers 
who claim to be Socratic, but who, in reality, give a superficial or 
one-sided interpretation to the original Socratic impetus. The im- 
portant and difficult question which Mr. Dewey raises is how far 
the development of the Socratic theses, beyond the quite general 
form in which they were admittedly broached by Socrates, was car- 
ried by Socrates himself. It goes without saying that Mr. Dewey 
denies to Socrates any explicit formulation of the theory of ideas. 
He even suggests that Plato borrowed from Democritus ‘‘the con- 
cept of fixed forms, ideas or schemas.’’ This is certainly no neces- 
sary inference from the fact that Democritus designates atoms as 
“ideas.’” We welcome the suggestion that there is, in the early 
dialogues, a tacit reference to contemporary misinterpretations of 
Socrates’ teachings. But this is not to say that Plato is defending 
only his own specific development of the general Socratic premises. 
It is difficult to suppose that Socrates had not himself carried the 
argument further, even if one is unwilling to ascribe pretty much 
the whole of Plato’s characteristic doctrines to Socrates. We would 
welcome a more detailed elaboration of Mr. Dewey’s theme with 
explicit references to the quite opposed position of Professor Burnet. 

Mr. McClure writes upon the ‘‘Theme of Plato’s Republic.”? His 
thesis is that ‘‘it is the purpose of the Republic to show that when 
good men govern, virtue and happiness will go together.’’ An essay 
on the Republic which starts out with the statement that ‘‘Plato is 
not primarily a metaphysician’’ does not seem altogether promis- 
ing. And when it appears that this interpretation of the Republic 
leaves out any reference to the Theory of Ideas, one becomes scep- 
tical of the adequacy of the point of view from which the Republic 
is approached, a point of view which holds good for a certain dis- 
tance, to be sure, but not all the way. 

Mr. Edman’s essay on ‘‘The Logic of Mysticism in Plotinus’’ is 
an admirable and most welcome portrayal of the central theme of 
this too little studied philosopher. The writer has entered ‘‘imagina- 
tively into the Plotinian universe,’’ and has succeeded in clear and 
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eloquent language in setting forth the culminating mysticism of 
Plotinus as the necessary dialectical climax of his logic. 

Three substantial studies are devoted, respectively, to Descartes, 
Malebranche, and Hume. Mr. Balz, in the longest essay of the 
volume, traces the development of dualism in the epistemology and 
psychology of Descartes. The gradual transformation of the Scho- 
lastic contrast between matter and form into the Cartesian dualism of 
the two substances, with its psychological and epistemological im- 
plications and difficulties, the meeting in Descartes’ thought of 
Scholastic presuppositions and the newer ideas and methods of na- 
tural science, all of this provides ample scope for historical analysis 
and interpretation. 

Mr. Randall’s essay on ‘‘Religio Mathematici: The Geometrical 
World of Malebranche’’ offers an excellent comparison of the two 
idealisms of Berkeley and Malebranche, and a portrayal of the 
fascination which the geometrical world had for Malebranche and 
which determined the whole direction of his metaphysics and epis- 
temology. Malebranche has formulated once for all the religion of 
the mathematical physicist, and all of his essential doctrines are 
formulated in the light of this central absorbing interest. 

Mr. Lamprecht, in the essay on ‘‘Empiricism and Epistemology 
in David Hume,’’ studies the conflict, in Hume, between the mo- 
tives of epistemological dualism inherited from Locke, and an em- 
piricism which is essentially a method, and whose implications are 
remote from the scepticism which does result from the Lockian as- 
sumptions. That subjectivism and scepticism are not the only re- 
sults of Hume’s speculations, that he accords a positive value to 
experience as a kind of instinct and ‘‘animal faith,’’ is important 
and worth pointing out again. Whether these two strands of thought 
in Hume’s philosophy exist simply side by side, as two essentially 
incompatible motives, as Mr. Lamprecht seems to suppose, oF 
whether there are deeper bonds of logical union between them is, 
perhaps, deserving of further study. 

There is a brief paper by Mr. Friess on ‘‘A Note on the Inter- 
pretation of German Idealism.’’ Using chiefly Hamann as an il- 
lustration, the author urges that the whole movement of German 
Idealism be studied on the background, not merely of the work of 
Kant, but of the larger situation in the whole intellectual life of 
the eighteenth century. 

Two papers deal with modern ethical philosophies. Mr. Schneider 
offers a most interesting exposition and interpretation of Franklin’s 
Moral Philosophy. Franklin made no attempt to prescribe the ends 
which men should follow; he was primarily concerned with the in- 
telligent control of means for realizing ends. Mr. Schneider’s state- 
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ment of the case, as concerns Franklin, is convincing. Whether this 
is indeed a ‘‘Moral Philosophy’’ is another matter. 

Mr. Montague undertakes to supply ‘‘The Missing Link in the 
Case for Utilitarianism.’’ Through the concept of ‘‘potentiality,”’ 
the gulf between natural and moral values is to be bridged. ‘‘Vir- 
| tue is the permanent potentiality of happiness.’’ The spiritual nat- 
ure of man is not qualitatively alien to sensory desires. Yet, Mr. 
Montague does admit that the higher values are ‘‘incommensurably 
: greater in magnitude.’’ If the difference were in truth purely 
quantitative, ought this admission to be made? This essay is most 
welcome as showing the use which Mr. Montague makes of his favor- 
ite concepts of ‘‘potentiality’’ and ‘‘dimensionality’’ in the field of 
Ethics. 

Two studies are devoted to Pragmatism. Mr. Bush writes on 
‘William James and Panpsychism,’’ and there is printed as a sup- 
plement to the volume a translation of Mr. Dewey’s article on ‘‘The 
Development of American Pragmatism,’’ which appeared in the 
f Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale in 1922. This we are glad to 
have in English dress. 

Mention should be made of two delightfully written essays some- 
y what freer and less exacting, that of Mr. Cooley on ‘‘The Lure of 
0 
a 





Metaphysical Simplicity,’’ and that of Miss Parkhurst on ‘‘Unwrit- 
ten Philosophies.’’ This latter is indeed an exercise in imagination, 
even if not historical. 





*. Grorce P. ApAmMs. 

a THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

: Kant on the Moral Life. J. W. Scorr. London: A. & ©. Black, 

nt Ltd. 1924. Pp. 182. 

ly One’s interest is caught at once by Professor Scott’s unusual 

or ability in summarizing complex pieces of reasoning, not only clearly, 

is, but with a minimum of loss to the central issues. The primary value 
of the book is pedagogical, its purpose being to provide equipment 

or- for an appreciative study of Kant’s ethical system. Its aim embraces 

il: neither minute historical criticism nor exact analysis, but is found 

an rather in such use of Kant’s text (in the Metaphysic of Ethics) as 

of “by all means to yield an impression which, while not untrue to him 

of or to what he wanted to argue, will be of assistance in grasping what 
essentially Kant meant to hold in the field of ethics’’ (p. 28). 

der Such a summary of Kant’s theory of knowledge and metaphysics 

n’s 4a may sketch the foundation plan of his ethical system; a detailed 

nds commentary on the Grundlegung; a critical consideration of the doc- 

in- trine of things in themselves, as this is fundamental to the ethics,— 





is the ambitious undertaking of the author. The necessity for the 
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first arises from an interpretation of Kantian ethics as resting back 
on metaphysical and epistemological findings—a position with which 
the author seems in such complete accord as to fail even to suggest the 
question as a debatable one. However, taken by itself, the survey 
of the Critique of Pure Reason presented in Chapter One has decided 
merit as a summary intended for the uninitiated who wish a brief, 
clear, and fairly accurate statement of Kant’s position with regard 
to knowledge—or at least of one of his positions. With no attempt 
at criticism and with slight visible attention to points of dispute, the 
exposition sets forth, with no little schematic skill, the work of Kant 
from an Hegelian point of view. 

The second part of Professor Scott’s book is devoted to a com- 
mentary to the Metaphysic of Ethics. It is suggested that the stu- 
dent keep the two volumes open together before him. Four chapters 
deal respectively with Kant’s Preface, First, Second, and Third Sec- 
tions. A review of Kant’s argument, passage by passage, is followed 
by the author’s comments. These reviews would doubtless be of 
value to the younger student, but one can not resist wishing that the 
author’s comments had been supplemented with further notice and 
discussion of critical points involved, and with those stimulating 
bits of philosophical insight which he occasionally lets fall. It is 
difficult, however, to be altogether rid of a sense of over-simplifica- 
tion throughout this portion of the book—due, it may be, to the 
author’s very familiarity with the Hegelian Kant, which leads him 
to overlook certain points which would constitute difficulties for some. 

The third part of the book is devoted to a critical discussion of the 
central difficulty which the author finds in the ethical system of Kant. 
This difficulty consists in the Kantian distinction between phenom- 
enal and noumenal, and rests back on his metaphysics. The motive 
of Kant’s treatise is an apologia pro vita ethica and the question is: 
how can a categorical imperative be imperative, since to be a moral 
agent man must be free, and to be free is not, it would seem, to be 
bound by categorical imperatives? ‘‘ On freedom his whole system 
hinges’ (p. 149) and freedom, according to Kant’s well-known 
answer, depends on the noumenal beyond the phenomenal. To the 
view that there are two worlds in some sense, Professor Scott raises 
no objection, but, on the contrary, insists with a daring made safe 
only by the vagueness of the statement, that a similar demand is 
inseparable from any philosophy. Hence, the question is not whether 
any distinction such as that drawn by Kant is necessary, but whether 
it must be drawn in his way. Kant draws the line badly, our author 
believes, making the double error of placing the real world at once 
too near and too far from us. The noumenal is too far from us be- 
cause, if genuinely unknowable, it can not be discussed or provide 
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the necessary basis for ethical freedom and the categorical impera- 
tive. It is also too near, for appearances of the real must still be 
appearances of reality, and not altogether severed from that reality. 
Thus the road from the phenomenal to the real is made so short as 
not to be a road at all, and so long as never to be traversed. As a 
matter of fact, the actual continuity of phenomenal and noumenal 
is recognized frequently by Kant, we are told, in the Critique of Pure 
Reason and elsewhere, and very often the necessary unity of phe- 
nomenal and noumenal within the individual knower and doer is 
implied (pp. 154-156). As Kant’s theory of knowledge presupposes 
the ideal of knowledge, so his theory of goodness contemplates an 
ideal wherein the individual reaches autonomy. The ideal may not 
be reached ‘‘by the imperfect and sense-laden human being,’’ but 
there are ‘‘better and worse even among such things.’’ Kant is 
affirmed to believe in progress, and this means ‘‘that starting point 
and goal are not unreconcilable’’ (p. 157). Actually, then, the two 
worlds must be brought together. Kant’s ethical system, moreover, 
makes necessary that free and autonomous moral agents shall be in- 
tegrated beings. But Kant is unable to provide a principle for 
such integration of the noumenal and phenomenal. For Professor 
Scott, this must come through ‘‘the natural view of the real’’—by 
which he explains that he means ‘‘the real behind the appearances 
is still something one could know . . . and the consequence follows 
that reality is the continuation and completion of the world of ap- 
pearances’’ (pp. 164-165). In short, for our author, Kant’s line 
between phenomenal and noumenal must give place to a ‘‘distinction 
within the phenomenal itself, and yet retaining its virtue’’; it must 
divide the ‘‘phenomenal complete’’ from the ‘‘phenomenal frag- 
mentarily known’’ (p. 166). 

Throughout the development of the position we have been antici- 
pating this Hegelian criticism, and this is Professor Scott’s last word. 
An explanation of the exact meaning of ‘‘phenomenal complete’’ 
would be most helpful. Aside from vagueness here, there is a more 
serious fault to be found in the neglect to point out that the criticism 
is applicable to only one phase of Kant’s thought on the subject, and 
the more immature, for it seems quite certain that Kant passed from 
the view that phenomenal and noumenal are to be regarded as the 
knowable and the unknowable to the view that they are to be regarded 
a continuous, and related as Conditioned to Unconditioned. If 
Professor Scott thinks this view of Kant’s thought to be mistaken, 
till it is unfortunate that a position championed by the scholarship 
which it claims in its support, should have been neglected. 

The purpose and general point of view of Professor Seott’s book 
raises questions of as great significance as any of its utterances. 
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Two of these I shall mention in closing. There is, first, the question 
of whether the metaphysical approach to ethics may not, after all, 
prove inescapable—a question worth considering again even by those 
of us who would prefer either to reverse the order or to rule meta. 
physical speculation out of the discussion altogether. Second, the 
book is intended as a text for students comparatively immature in 
serious philosophical study. But is it possible that an introduction 
to such study, in particular to ethics, can best be made by way of the 
unspectacular method of exposition of an historical treatise such as 
the Grundlegung? There will be many who will think that the study 
of such a treatise demands a far deeper understanding of the Kantian 
system than twenty-five pages of summary at the beginning, however 
skillfully done, can provide, and that it must follow a wide orienta. 
tion in the philosophical field, which in turn should be a response 
to awakened philosophic interest coming out of critical study of 
‘‘ordinary’’ experiences. Such will insist that the study of ethies 
should begin with these experiences and their analysis, and lead 
later, if at all, to the formulation of systems. The publication of 
Professor Scott’s book is an interesting pedagogical pronouncement 
—an appeal to the deductive and expository method in ethical study; 
an effort to reinstate the study of classic moralists as the foundation 
of philosophical thinking, rather than the interrogation of experi- 
ences; an enthronement of the rational as opposed to the empirical 
approach to ethics. 


CuirrorD L. BARRETT. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Medieval Academy of America has recently been incorpor- 
ated and the first annual meeting was held in Boston, April 24, 1926, 
at which officers for the coming year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. K. Rand; First Vice-President, J. M. Manly, Second Vice- 
President, C. H. Haskins, Third Vice-President, J. F. Willard; 
Treasurer, J. N. Brown, Clerk, R. A. Cram. 

The purpose of the Academy ‘is ‘‘to conduct, encourage, promote 
and support research, publication and instruction in Medieval ree- 
ords, literature, languages, arts, archaeology, history, philosophy, 
science, life and all other aspects of Medieval civilization by publi- 
cations, by research and by such other means as may be desirable, and 
to hold property for such purpose.’’ 

Any person desirous of becoming a member is requested to com- 
municate with one of the officers or with a member. Candidates 
are elected when nominated by a member and approved by an officer 
of the Academy. Active Membership dues are $5.00 per annum. 
Other classes of membership are open to all who may wish to make 
further contributions to the support and endowment of the Academy. 
The Academy publishes a quarterly journal entitled Speculum, 4 
Journal of Medieval Studies, the first two numbers of which have 
appeared. It is sent to all classes of members. Further informs 
tion may be obtained at the office of the Clerk, 248 Boylston Street, 
Room 312, Boston, Mass. 

Cros, L. J. M.: Histoire de Notre-Dame de Lourdes d’aprés les 
Documents et les Témoins. Vol. I: Les Apparitions, 11 Fevrier-7 
Aofit, 1858. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 1925. xvii + 528 pp. 
30 fr. 





